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The Doctrine of Self-Interest 


Truth 


American Styl 

By M. S. ARNONI 



A l^’erican folklore has it that 
things are never as they are 
stated to be. Vulgar philosophers em- 
brace this thesis with complete self- 
assurance ; they themselves are living 
evidence of its correctness. They 
observe in themselves the conception 
and development of that which they 
eventually present to other people as 
the truth, and they assume that the 
same mental processes are taking 
place in others. In their own case, 
whatever serves their self-interest 
emerges as truth; to another, there- 
fore, truth must also be that which 
serves his interest. Thus emerges 
a society typified by a tacit under- 
standing that in the normal flow of 
human relations no one pursues 
objective truths and that it is normal, 
human and universal to have no 
other determinants of truth than 
self-interest. Like many vicious 
circles, this too is a situation in 
which cause and effect are not two 
separate factors; they are two fac- 
tors in one, inseparable in time, and 
with each also being the other. This 
is a self-fulfilling, self-perpetuating 
and self-justifying situation, because 
its mere existence seems to confirm 
its correctness, creates the indi- 
vidual’s need to act on it, and the in- 
tellectual need to take note of it 
in philosophical theory. 

INSTITUTIONALIZED TRUTH 
A PART OF GOVERNMENT 

This approach to truth is so in- 
stiutionalized than an American 
would be surprised if, for instance, 
all the claims made for a product by 
its manufacturer turned out to be 
correct. Since we know that over- 
praising is in the manufacturer’s 
interest, we take it for granted that 
that is what he is doing. 

In fact, insincerity, opportunism 
and pretense have been institutional- 
ized into a whole political system — 
the political system of the United 
States of America. There are few 
members of the U.S. Congress who 
even care to examine their own 
minds and to form personal opinions ; 
the vast majority settles for merely 
calculating which position, on one 
issue or another, will result in cam- 
paign contributions and other re- 
election support. There is, however, 
a small minority of Senators and 
Congressmen who still indulge in 
some personal thinking about issues. 
Not that they act on their convic- 
tions whenever such a course would 
be inexpedient, but they entertain a 
private sphere of ideas often in 
direct contradiction to their voting 
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record and/or public avowals. In- 
deed, with reference to quite a few 
Senators and Congressmen such 
hyprocritical discrepancies are well 
known even to their own electorates. 
Typical is the fact that as long as 
these legislators continue their evi- 
dent hypocrisy they need not fear 
any adverse impact upon their popu- 
larity; only if they publicly aired 
and acted on their convictions would 
they be considered morally com- 
promised and lose support. Cases in 
point are provided by several South- 
ern legislators, whose personal lib- 
eral convictions on racial issues are 
generally known. The fact that these 
integrationists have perfectly segre- 
gationist voting records is as typical 
as the fact that their bigoted elec- 
torates do not hold them responsible 
for their private convictions. 

RELEVANCE, GHOSTWRITING, 
AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

If the veracity of that which one 
says can be considered irrelevant, 
why should it be considered relevant 
whether one is actually the author 
of one’s saying? There are thoughts 
which no one would expect a public 
leader to utter, there are other 
thoughts which he does utter even 
though they are not his thoughts; 
it then becomes quite undetermin- 
able which thoughts are whose. 
Hence the undisguised emer- 
gence of ghostwriting. If one’s 
thoughts need not necessarily be 
one’s thoughts, there is no reason 
why one’s words need necessarily be 
one’s words. Here contempt for 
genuineness coincides with the awe 
in which the American society holds 
property rights, producing commerce 
in brains. The wealthy idiot can 
parade around as a genius ; the semi- 
literate corporation officer as an es- 
sayist, the humorless public official 
as a man of wit and humor, and the 
unintelligent, inarticulate President 
as a man of wisdom, insight and ex- 
ceptional intellect. 


People who have such an approach 
to truth are. bound to be enthusiasts 
of psychoanalysis, while simultan- 
eously vulgarizing it to mean that 
“nothing is true.” Since the truth 
of a situation is not necessarily fa- 
vored over merely convenient or ex- 
pedient a theory about it, an art of 
guessing and conjuring meets the 
great need to provide plausible the- 
ories which are not necessarily cor- 
rect theories. If beneath the super- 
fiiciality of appearances there are 
processes which render truth untrue 
and untruth true, a perfect rational- 
ization is provided for the liar. What 
he does no longer appears to be an 
immoral act for which he as an 
individual bears responsibility; in- 
stead it is elevated to appear as a 
normal human trait the exposure of 
which need cause him no embarrass- 
ment or guilt. 

LIE DETECTOR 

PROVIDES A METHOD 

Whatever accounts for both the 
vulgarization and popularity of psy- 
choanalysis in America also accounts 
for the use of something called a Lie 
Detector. Indeed, the use of mechan- 
ical lie detectors just about epito- 
mizes the whole process by which we 
have been unlearning anything that 
can conceivably be the truth. On the 
one hand, we seize with relief upon 
philosophical and psychological con- 
troversies about the meaning of 
truth, but, on the other hand, we 
pretend to believe that a little 
machine can solve this dilemma for 
us in specific situations involving 
specific individuals. Of course, the 
little machine can do nothing of the 
sort, and there are few people who 
have any illusions about that. These 
same people, however, may nonethe- 
less be the machine’s greatest en- 
thusiasts and favor its ever wider 
use in courts, etc. Ironically, such 
reliance on the thing called a lie 
detector is most probable on the part 
of a person who does not care at all 
what the truth is; he merely de- 
mands a modus operand!. Since truth 
is utterly unimportant to him, and 
since “life must go on” and problems 
must be made soluble, why not agree 
on some method, any method or 
mechanism, which would be accepted 
as proving the truth even if we know 
it not to do so ? 

Whole industries have come into 
being predicated on the fact that the 
American people are conditioned to 
accept something as true despite the 
fact that, on a more obscure level 
of consciousness, they may know it to 
be not true. A person who is aware 
of the existence of an objective 
reality which cannot be wished away 

(Continued on next page.) 
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The Story of the World’s only 
PERFECT MURDER 

Unfortunately it was all so well done 
that we don’t even know who 
was murdered or when or how, 
right now his wife doesn’t even 
know she is sleeping with a corpse. 
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^Black Vindicator 




By MARTIN SPRINGETT 


It’s good to know that 
there still are professionals 
left on this earth. 

To that person out there somewhere, 
we take our hats off to the perpetration 
of the world’s ‘Perfect Murder.’ 

• 

THE CASE OF THE WAYWARD SLUG 

An intellectual slug was squirming 
along a narrow path, one day, when 
it was confronted with an elephant 
travelling in the opposite direction. 

The slug, known as the ‘Trail Blazer’ 
to his friends, demanded right of way 
having been on this section of the path 
for many days and adding that the elephant 
was not a native to British Columbia 
but should be in Africa. 

The formerly placid elephant was so 
completely unnerved by this irrelevant 
piece of information that it charged 
headlong down the trail, squashing 
the slug in the process, and was 
never seen again ! 

MORAL: 

Pace and race have nothing to do with it. 


“Our vindication will be black, 
just as Fidel is black and as Ho Chi 
Minh is black.” - / 

Archie Shepp is black, in his mid- 
twenties, is rather smoothly hand- 
some, and has a forward looking 
glint in his brown eyes. For the 
whites he instinctively pronounces 
words like “bigot,” and “repressor.” 
At the mention of the word “black” 
his response is “beauty.” Invariably, 
much of his talking and thinking 
returns to the white-black polarity. 

He dresses with flair — red cap 
and small dark glasses are usual — 
and attracts a lot of attention, at- 
tention which he meets with his own 
kind of gratitude — and contempt. 

For some time now Archie’s been 
playi ng the communication game. 
Now he’s near the top, but seems to 
find that there is just a lot of mis- 
understanding. Perhaps it’s, our 
fault; perhaps it’s his. Perhaps it’s 
just the lot of a top jazz artist in the 
forefront of his field finding less 
and less that he can rely on. 

Archie plays the tenor sax. Ac- 
cording to the latest Down Beat 
jazz pole, he ranks high in today’s 
jazz popularity. Many call him 
radical ; all call him avant-guard. 

“I play nigger music. That’s how 
I feel about it. It’s about my ex- 
perience; my experience in fact is 
comprehensive. It is the American 


Mr. Springett, a jazz aficianado, is 
the well-known artist for the Martlet 
Magazine. 


experience ; only most of the Ameri- 
cans don’t know about that.” 

Archie plays, he plays in a soft, 
easy-flowing way. Almost anything 
can be expected since he constantly 
changes his style; in a real sense, 
he encompasses all of jazz because 
one can hear just about everything. 

And he experiments with melody 
and time and tonal color, making 
himself part of today’s new growth 
of jazz. With Albert and Don Ayler 
(who recently added a violin to 
evoke new sounds), and Charles 
Lloyd, he is one of jazz’ avant-guard 
where atmosphere sets the key and 
melody sets aside. 

Archie’s music has a premise. A 
former schoolteacher, he has a 
strong mind and none of his playing 
escapes the crushing fact that he is 
concerned. 

“Music must bring social as well 
as aesthetic order to our lives.” 

He speaks with astute authority, 
but musically he knows what he’s 
talking about. In 1961 he cut, under 
the name, Gil Evans, “Into the Hot,” 
his first important record and one 
which was like a prophecy. Because 
today much of what he said then is 
being said now. 

Today, musically, he speaks and 
many listen and react. More than 
one of his concerts was booed and 
people have left. He speaks with a 
message, too, and insists it’s in his 
music. He is concerned about social 
relations, about the color conflict and 
power. He finds things he doesn’t 
like and makes his contribution to 
the hot issues by playing and speak- 
ing out. His sound is hard to ignore. 
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BAD THINGS 

We view with some disquiet the 
recent increase of Vietnamese civilian 
casualties due to the antagonistic use 
of war materials in Viet Nam by the 
United States; an increase which has 


been condemned not only by the world 
body of the United Nations, but also 
by everybody who views with some 
disquiet the recent increase of civilian 
casualties due to the antagonistic use 
of war materials in Viet Nam by the 
United States. 

It seems readily apparent that while 
a substantial part of the rationale of 
the war may be understandable, such 
as the belief that the only way to effect 
world peace is to heavily bomb any 


people impertinent enough to disagree 
with one’s view of world peace and 
impoverished enough to insist on in- 
ternal peace-keeping of their own; 
that we can conceivably admire the 
vitality and initiative of a people 
bold enough to “contain” the vitality 
and initiative and of the people within 
another country, we must assert that 
we do not condone the war simple be- 
cause the North Vietnamese, like most 
of their neighbours, and in a fashion 


not unlike many others in the world 
community, are peoide. 

And it is principally on this basis 
that we must object rather strenuous- 
ly both to the accelerated, life-consum- 
ing bombing missions of the United 
States and to the familiar, wishy- 
washy, meandering, talk-much-say- 
little type of editorial not unlike this 
one. Both are indeed. 

Bad things. 

— J.H. 



The Flu, Love, and How 
To Get Rid of It 


By PETER ARMSTRONG 


Belief Is Knowledge 


By D. S. MORRISONE 


TThere are many religions, each with 
a different creed. There is only one 
Christianity, and its tenets never vary. 
It is not written in a way which is 
easily understood, and all human 
references to it are more or less dis- 
guised by human intent or human 
ignorance. When any written material 
is accepted by any church, either as a 
creed or as ordinary dogma, then that 
church, so called, exceeds its author- 
ity, and thus descends to the level of a 
religion. The priest or clergyman, can 
say “I BELIEVE”, but he has no 
authority to assert as fact that what 
he tells you is true. There is a point at 
which religion becomes a business 
which to the church then becomes more 
important than the Christian faith. 
Men in business are most honoured 
when their efforts result in greater 
financial stability for the parent or- 
ganization. 

About Nov. 10th, the Vancouver 
Province, gives us the headline “Pope 
orders common Bible”, and has author- 
ised the Catholic Church of Rome, “to 
work with all other Christians for a 
common Bible”. So far, so good, but 
the “Vatican’s Christian Unity Secre- 
tariat” must accept responsibility for 
the effort. Therefore any new Bible 
may be at least delayed indefinitely, as 
every new word used in translation. 


Mr. Morrisone, who wrote in the 
Mag last week on the subject of the 
origins of Christianity, here presents 
his sequel. 
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will be subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Abbreviatori, of the Curia, who pre- 
sumably have been in existence since 
about 1500, A.D. 

The simplest version of what Chris- 
tianity is comes from St. Paul, a man 
of great experience in life, who pre- 
viously had been led to believe that the 
greatest desire in life was to become a 
Roman citizen, as “Civis Romanus 
sum”. His experiences helped him to 
understand the fallacies of his early 
education, and he must also have nour- 
ished an intense desire to learn for 
himself the purpose of life upon earth. 

In I Corinthians 13, a chapter of 
thirteen verses, the word “CHARITY” 
appears some eight times. In verse 
three, we find, “Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not CHARITY, I am nothing”. What 
is the meaning? As written, the whole 
chapter appears to be nonsensical. Still 
if we consider that both Christ and 
the Christian are Charitable, we get 
an inkling of what Paul intended to 
convey to his readers. If for “CHAR- 
ITY”, we substitute “KNOWLEDGE 
of CHRISTIANITY”, the whole chap- 
ter immediately makes sense. That is 
the knowledge acquired by John the 
Baptist, and by his counsin, Jesus. 
St. Chrysostrom was another. 

Paul, and other martyrs acquired 
that Highest brand of Courage, which 
did not emanate from ignorance of life, 
or from the superior arms of the mo- 
dern Western soldier in warfare. The 
martyrs, from the earliest age, wished 
to live, and to advise their fellow men 
of their acquired knowledge, and they 
were willing to die, not for honour or 
glory, but because of their acquired 
beliefs, which they could not relin- 
quish. Paul could have told us in mo- 
dem English, “And now abideth faith, 
hope, and a knowledge of Christianity ; 
but the greatest of these is Christian- 
ity”. The Christian of old, was a per 
son of spiritual Courage, and his cour- 
age from time immemorial came from 
a belief in the afterlife. This belief 
still exists. As we think, we live. Our 
thoughts or wishes, good or bad, are 
prayers which often produce results 
deserved, if not desired. Perhaps there 
are gods who answer prayer, and per- 
haps these gods are departed ances- 
tors, or even deified servants of our 
modem churches. If there is only one 
God, he is no older than the Aristotlean 
G, of 350 B.C., the age of many gods. 
The English spelling is a personifica- 
tion of what we may call the “Power 
of the Holy Spirit, or Holy Ghost”. 


Even the flu has its beautiful mo- 
ments : take for instance, that one mo- 
ment when you feel a light fever and 
slight chill; when, after a hot cup o’ 
tea, you can abandon your body to a 
bed and your soul to the air — for the 
hell of it! Now, simply disconnect 
yourself from the nuisances and prob- 
lems of the day and return to your 
infancy and its maternal protection. 

The sick adult is a child again, and 
an important one, because sickness 
brings with it a series of new rights. 
You can have your choice of cereals 
and even open the remaining boxes in 
order to obtain the coveted plastic toys 
— or maybe you’d prefer waffles and 
syrup? What does it matter if you 
don’t make such requests; if you’re 
not even sad at not having them, or 
even desiring them; you’re an adult, 
and you’ll remain solid in the loneli- 
ness of an adult — but you are happy 
for you return to childhood which al- 
lows you to swing in the sweetness of 
your light fever, amongst remote 
memories. 

Unfortunately, however, the flu is 
mainly, or nearly always, bad. It does- 
n’t possess the healthy element of oth- 
er illnesses, which is the idea of death 
and the fear of it. The trouble is 
you’ve had the flu before, and you 
know it will go away — it’s not an ill- 
ness, it’s a nuisance. You must simply 
act reasonably and be patient ; but your 
mind is confused, and at the same time 
vague and heavy. You think and dream 


Mr. Armstrong is a third year Arts 
student at University of Victoria. The 
story is based on an article by Rubem 
Braga in Manchete Magazine. 


badly; you have a series of lukewarm 
nightmares in which horror is replaced 
by discomfort and anguish over a 
miserable affliction; no, they aren’t 
nightmares, they’re bad dreams that 
won’t even make you sigh with relief 
when you wake up and find it was a lie, 
and that you are alive and safe. 

I wouldn’t dare recommend a flu 
to those people who are undergoing a 
sentimenal crisis. It could make it 
worse. Just as decongestant pills are 
only effective if taken upon the first 
symptoms, the flu is a remedy for love, 
but only in its final phase — in those 
cases of feeble love which delays arriv- 
ing at its death; because, although no 
longer possessing the delirium of the 
first days, is still subject to intermit- 
tent returns. 

In cases like these you can take ad- 
vantage of the depression and irrita- 
tion caused by a flu and use them 
against the loved one you wish to be 
rid of. The patient should surround 
himself with pictures of his loved one 
(whenever possible, of a gay laughing 
type) and with a little goodwill he will 
soon be convinced she is laughing at 
him, at his love, and at his flu. Grad- 
ually he will associate her with all his 
moments of ill-being, seeing her 
through the unpleasant prism (easy 
to adopt) of eyes painfully aware of 
light, and with a blocked-up nose on 
top of it all — he should be able to 
imagine her in the most prosaic atti- 
tudes and perfume her hair, in his 
imagination, with Allium Sativium. 

Hence he will incorporate the image 
of his loved one to the sensation of his 
flu, and will cultivate the desire to be 
rid of these two servitudes, to feel 
free, to walk in the sun, and breathe 
clearly. A friend of mine conducted 
this experiment, and later told me: 

“I thought I was in love with her; 
but it wasn’t that at all, it was just a 
deficiency of Vitamin C . . .” 


